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English Orthography. 
fs HENRY A. Forp. 
{A Preliminary Talk ata Public Speling-match. | 

HERE is, probably, no other language representing its ele- 
i’ mentary sounds by letters, that is so eccentric or arbitrary 
inits orthography as ours. The Chinese have a character or let- 
ter for each word: we attempt the representation of each sound 
ina word by a letter or combination of letters. We have bor- 
rowed words from all the leading tongues of the past and pres- 
ent. The old saying is: “The English was at a feast of lan- 
guages, and stole the scraps.” There are in it words that were 
spoken amid the jungles and on the plains of Northern India, 
when the world was young; words from the ancient Hebrew, the 
(Greek, the Roman, from all the languages of modern Eurspe, 
from the speech of the American aborigines, from the dialects of 
the South Seas, and from China and Japan. We have fairly belt- 
ed the world with our verbal! collections. As a consequence of 
this, in part, the orthography and orthoepy of the language have 
become extremely complicated. Some of the imported words — 
as britzska, from the Russian, and caoutchouc, from the East Indies 
—are of peculiarly difficult form; and it may be said, in general, 
of all of this class, that their pronunciation and spelling must 
be specially learned in each case, without the use of the analogies 
which serve us, to some extent, in the mastery of the Saxon ele- 
ment of our speech. In proper names, for example, by what an- 
alogy would we ever arrive at the correct pronunciation or spel- 
ling of Cholmondely (ciumli), Beauchamp (beecham), Chisholm 
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(chism), MacLeod (loud), Taliaferro (toliver), Youghiogheny (yoke- 


' 
I 
gany), and many others? Analogy often fails in the attempt to 


speak or write the commonest words. The few rules of orthoepy 
and orthography that it has been possible to form abound in ex- 
ceptions. Two of these rules are violated in so common a word 
as give. 

A perfect orthography would supply one letter only for each 
vocal element of the language, and provide that each letter should 
represent but one sound. The form of the word would then sug- 
gest its pronunciation at once; as, on the other hand, the spoken 
word would instantly and accurately suggest its proper written 
or printed representative. Such an alphabet would make uniform 
the speech of the many millions who use the English tongue; 
economize at least one-fifth of the time and labor of writers, print- 
ers, type-founders, and all engaged in the presentation of our 
language to the eye; and very greatly abridge the drudgery of 
elementary education. Some languages approach this ideal. But 
ours is at a wide remove from it. The single vocal element 
which we call long ¢ is said to have no less than forty letters and 
combinations of letters in our language to represent it; short 
thirty-six; long a thirty-four; broad a, twenty-one; and so through 
the list. On the other hand, the letter a represents at least eight 
sounds; ¢ also represents eight; 0, twelve; uw, nine; 7, seven; ¥, 
three; and the twenty-one consonants represent in all seventy 
sounds. By using the several representatives of the four sounds 
that make up the little word sir, we find that it may be spelled 
in seven hundred and sixty-eight forms, each of which, by well- 
authorized analogies, might be pronounced like our six. One of 
them would be sch (as in schism) zi (as in guilt) eques (as in sacques) 
= schuicques. A few years ago, an Englishman amused _ himself 
with the preparation of a large and elegant manuscript volume, 
which contained but one word, and was entitled, “Three Thov- 
sand Three Hundred and Thirty-six Ways of Spelling Scissors.” 
The author might easily have enlarged his curious catalogue, for 
there are more than feelve thousand forms which this word may 
take by the analogies of our speech. It is thus seen how unsafe 
is guess-work in either the pronunciation or spelling of our diff- 
cult tongue. It may be said, as a broad truth, that it is very 
rarely safe, in its use, to guess at the spelling of a word from its 
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sound, or at its pronunciation from its form. Each must, in gen- 
eral, be learned as a separate and individual! thing, in order to ex- 
act and confident scholarship. 

Another fact, adding not a little to the difficulty of mastering 
oar orthography, is that it fluctuated for centuries at the will of 
each writer, and, to the number of four or five thousand words, 
is not yet definitely fixed upon a single form for each word. The 
same writer was often self-inconsistent. In Wiclif’s Bible (four- 
teenth century) we find “undirstonding” and “ undirstondyng,” 
“holy” and “ hooly,” as well as “ verrey,” in one line. It is well 
known that the spelling of Shakespeare’s name, as derived from 
his own signature, is variable, one form being given as “ Shag- 
spere.” The orthography of the original edition of our Erglish 
Bible (1611) seems ridiculous enough now. King James’s trans- 
lators say in their preface, that they “ have set a varietie of sences 
inthe margine.” The spelling of Washington, Jefferson, and 
even Dr. Johnson, if adopted by a literary man or statesman of 
our time, would win him a national reputation. Even now many 
of our common words —as bun (bunn), inuendo (innuendo), ba- 
zar (bazaar), ax (axe), clew (clue), ete., etc.,—have more than 
one authorized form. Pedler (pedlar, peddler,) has three correct 
forms, according to the great dictionaries. Mosquito has been 
reputably spelled in fourteen different ways. Some of the op- 
tional forms, used in these spelling-matches, are fairly obsolete, 
or belong to other languages, and should be ruled out — as queue, 
French, for English eve. But enough remain to make the thor- 
ough mastery of the language, in its written forms, a task of in- 
finite labor. 

All the preceding may be regarded, in some sense, as an apol- 
ogy for bad spelling. Perhaps it may be said that the perfect 
speller of the entire English vocabulary does not live. It hap- 
pens to me to see the manuscripts of many scholars — of college 
presidents and professors, of school superintendents and teachers 
innumerable; and 1 have seen but one of any length that was 
perfect — that of Prof. Tyler, of the University of Michigan. In 
all the particulars of spelling, punctuation, capitalizing, division 
into paragraphs, and the rest, it was a work of fine art. On the 
other hand, I have found in the writing of one of the most exact 
and learned scholars of New England the word reins spelt with a 
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g; in that of the principal of the high school in one of our largest 
cities, benifits; magizine in the letter of an ex-editor of a school 
journal; hollowdays for holidays in that of a prominent city super- 
intendent; and so on, at any length you please. Numbers of our 
eminent men have not found correct orthography necessary to 
their mental strength and public usefulness. It is related of one 
of the most distinguished citizens of Michigan that he always 
wrote rale-rode; the spelling of a former Indiana statesman is i!- 
lustrated by the absurd story that he signed his name “ Gosef 
Lain”; a Wisconsin judge, now holding an important Federal 
appointment, won immortal fame by exclaiming, in an impassion- 
ed plea at the bar, something like this: “1 see it written as in let- 
ters of light upon the brow of this defendant, f-r-o-a-d, fraud”; 
and one of the parties to a divorce suit some years ago, a very 
wealthy and successful man, was capable of writing that he 
“loved his mandy [Amanda] next to his geasous.” Yet good 
spelling is still deemed necessary to any high order of scholar- 
ship; to avoid ludicrous, perhaps very serious, blunders in busi- 
ness and social affairs; and, above all, to preserve the language in 
its purity and unity, so far as yet attained, and approach it near- 
er to fixed and uniform standards. There is clearly a field for 
the spelling-imatch in the education of the English-speaking peo- 


ples. 


Methods of Teaching Spelling. 
Py HE recent revival of spelling-matches naturally leads to ‘n- 
Ad quiries concerning the best methods of conducting the exer- 
cise of spelling in schools, and the relative amount of time that 
should be devoted to it, in the different grades. 

We shall first speak of methods of study. Much time is lost, 
we believe, in the preparation of the spelling lessons. The stu- 
dy for a given lesson should be, mostly, upon the words which 
the pupil can not spell correctly when he begins the lesson. 
Some test to determine the unknown words should evidently be 
given. When the pupil takes his book in hand and scans the 
columns one after the other, in a mechanical way, he silently, or 
otherwise, spells all the words, those which he can already correct- 
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ly spell as well as those which he can not. Now he should con- 
centrate his study upon the words upon which he is at fault. 
How is the pupil to know which these words are? With his eye 
upon the printed page, he can not positively tell. If he tries to 
test himself by catching the word, then “ looking off,” it by no 
means assures him. The test should be given by the teacher, or 
under the direction of the teacher, before the lesson is studied at 
all by the pupil. The “missed” words determined, the pupil 
may then devote his time for the lesson upon those alone. There 
are several ways of testing the pupil’s knowledge of the lesson 
before he studies it, which may be adopted according to cireum- 
stances. The teacher has not time, ordinarily, to test the pupi! 
upon the words of the lesson, in advance of study upon the same. 
But they may be tried upon ora! spelling by “ pairing off” the 
pupils, pronouncing and spelling to each other all the words of 
the lesson, marking those that are missed. The pupils thus as- 
certain what words they need to study. Unless a pupil is beyond 
where he ought to be in his spelling-book, there will ordinarily 
be less than a quarter of the words which he can not spell to be- 
gin with. If his list for study is reduced to these, he will be 
much more ready to master the smaller list, than as though the 
whole lesson was before him for study. Sometimes a word may 
he correctly spelled by guessing; to avoid this, the lesson should 
be spelled twice over, by which means the pupils’ knowledge 
will be pretty thoroughly sifted. 

The test by writing the words is better than the oral one, if 
time will permit its practice. The teacher can not be expected 
to look over all the lists to mark mis-spelled words; but the pu- 
pils can look over each other’s work, referring to the spelling- 
book for corrections. This, too, is a valuable exercise for them, 
being, in fact, an effective mode of study. 

If there is anyone at home to assist the learner by pronouncing 
the words either for oral or written spelling, it will be a great 
belp to both pupil and teacher. There is no lesson more easily 
managed at home than the spelling. It requires no explanation, 
and is not a severe mental tax upon the pupil. Where the prac- 
tice of home study is required, by all means let the spelling les- 
son receive attention. 


In respect to the methods of studying the words, we may say 
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that what is the best for one class of minds may not be so for an- 
other. Some learn anything quickly and permanently by repeti- 
tion, without much assistance from the eye. Others look upo: 
words, and even sentences, as pictures; and if one of the de- 
tails is wrong, they instantly see it, without any conscious spelling 
of the words. We believe the training of the eye to be an im- 
portant adjunct in learning to spell. Those whose eyes are quick 
and accurate will unconsciously learn spelling in ordinary read- 
ing. We believe that most compositors look at words as pictures, 


instantly detecting a mis-spelling. We frequently hear the hes: 


spellers say that they know just how the word looks on the pag: 


of the spelling-book where it occurs. While some, then, wi! 
learn the words more readily by repeating the letters which com- 
pose them, others will do much better for themselves by lookiny 
at the word, the repetition of the letters being a minor part. 
Those who learn spelling in this way learn it for writing, the only 
way in which it is of practical value. It is the opinion of th 
writer that the word, printed or written, as it addresses the eve, 
should be before the pupil as much as possible. Words often 
missed should be written again and again. They should be upon 
the blackboard, not the incorrect spelling which we sometinies 
see, but correctly spelled, till the form of the word is indelilly 
impressed upon the pupil’s mind. 

in this connection we may appropriately refer to the impor- 
tance which some teachers attach to learning the meaning of all 
the words studied for their spelling. We do not believe it advis- 
able to attempt this. Definitions of words may be laboriously 
committed to memory, but their true meanings and applications 
are learned in later years, and quite independently of their spel- 
ling. The time to learn spelling isin youth, when the perceptive 
faculties are developing and the memory is active. Afterwards, 
one by one, in the progress of life, as the active vocabulary 0: 
words increases, the spelling long ago learned will come into use. 
We believe it to be a positive injury to young scholars to retar! 
their acquisition of spelling by requiring them to commit defini- 
tions which, quite likely, they no more understand than the orig- 
inal word. 

When the “ tidal wave ” of spelling-matches now sweeping t) 
country has subsided, we shall see that many of the prejudices 
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against modern schools, as compared with former ones, will go 


with it; for, so far as accounts reach us, pupils now in our schools 
earry off the bulk of the prizes. 


nd Journ 


T. CROSS. 
2 great deal of genere! information which most 
people are supposed to have, but of which many children 
less it is imparted to them by their 


teachers. It is that kind of information which, though found in 


will grow up ignorant, un 


books, is not condensed into any one book. It can not be pur- 
sued as a course of study. It consists of fragments of knowledge 
culled from different sciences and from different branches of hu- 
man learning and human experience. Those who possess a good 
store of it draw it from no one source. They get some of it from 
hooks, some from newspapers, some from their fellow-men, and 
some from observation. The great mass of people who receive 
acommon school education can not study each science thorough- 
ly. They can not explore each department of human learning. 
Yet it is desirable and possible for them to know the main facts 
in those sciences, the most obvious and curious and_ profitable 
things in the different departments of human life and human 
learning. They can not master astronomy as a science, but they 
can learn some of the most curious and instructive facts about 
the size, distance, and motion of the heavenly bodies. They may 
not become learned geologists; but many of the facts of geology 
are interesting to everybody, and they can easily master many of 
those facts. They may not become expert chemists; but they 
must become familiar with some of the eurious and instructive 
facts of chemistry, and may become familiar with many of them. 
They may not become good political economists, or expert in 
dealing with the facts and laws of social science, but they may 
understand many of the facts which lie at the foundation of these 
studies. Then there are numberiless facts and items of interest 
which do not belong to any science in particular. This study 

general information knows no bounds or limits. It can not be 
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reduced to an exact science. All sciences are tributary to it, but 
it soars above and spreads beyond them all. All the facts of the 
universe, all the experiences of human life belong to it. 

Our nation ought to be not only a nation of people who can 
read and write, but also a nation of well-informed people, a na- 
tion of people the great majority of whom are intelligent. The 
means for our becoming such are abundant. Millions of copies 
of books and billions of copies of papers and magazines are print- 
ed every year and scattered broadcast over the land. And the 
great book of nature lies open always and anywhere. Yet the 
masses will grow up devoid of general information, unless the 
children get a taste for it and form the habit of gathering it in 


from every source. Parents and teachers are the ones to help 
them acquire this taste and form this habit. Many parents will 
not do it, and many can not do it, because they have not the 
taste or habit themselves. It is the object of this article to show 
how the teachers in our common schools can communieate a great 
deal of general information to their pupils, and at the same time 
help them form the habit of continually adding to the stock. 


There is a great deal of knowledge lying round every study, 
which can not be found in the text-books devoted to that study. 
Sometimes it is left out because there is not room for it, sometimes 
because the knowledge has sprung up since the book was printed. 
The more the teacher has of this outlying information the better 
prepared he is to teach. In the recitation he can casually im- 
part a great deal of it to his pupils. It should not be made too 
prominent. It should not supplant the regular lesson, but, should 
be woven in with it. 

But the principal means of accomplishing the object desired is 
by means of daily talks to the whole school. The following plan, 
or something like it, is recommended. 

Take five, ten, or fifteen minutes every day for a general talk 
on some subject of general information. The best time for such 
an exercise is at the beginning of the afternoon session. The 
scholars are apt to come in at that time out of breath and excited 
with hard play, not in a fit condition to commence hard study at 
once. The exercise proposed will, if interesting, help to prevent 
tardiness. Such preparation should be made for the talk as the 
teacher can get time for. On some subjects he can talk with 
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but little preparation, or by simply jotting down, during the noon 
intermission, a few notes on the back of an envelope. Other sub- 


jects will have to be studied up carefully beforehand. Such sub- 


jects, or series of subjects, should be selected as can be made 
most interesting and profitable. If the teacher has any particu- 
lar hobby, as botany, geology, or history, he can draw upon it 
largely, avoiding technical terms and using plain simple language. 
The teacher can take all sorts of subjects, or, if he choose, can 
have a regular series. Occasionally he can tell or read a story or 
give the particulars of some fresh item of important news that 
he has just been reading in the papers. The following lists of 
subjects, not intended of course to be at all complete or system- 
atic, will simply suggest the range of topics he can go over : — 
the sun, moon, stars, meteors, comets, clouds, rain, snow, wind, 
sea, currents, volcanoes, glaciers, heat, dew, fog, the atmosphere, 
the Polar Sea, the bottom of the ocean, fossils, strata of rocks, 
crystals, caves, mines, coal, iron, gold, earthquakes, tornadoes, 
the interior of the earth, Niagara Falls, Yosemite Valley, proofs 
in nature of the existence of God, profanity, lotteries, theatres, 
intemperance, tobacco, the telegraph, railroads, the miscroscope, 
the telescope, ete. 

Many of these subjects will furnish material for more than one 
talk. That, of course, will depend upon how much the teacher 
knows about them, and how well he is able to tell what he knows. 
Of course, each teacher’s list of subjects will depend upon his 
own tastes, upon the extent of his knowledge, and upon the books 
of reference which he has at hand. Some such book as “The 
Reason Why” will be of great value to him, as also works on 
geology, astronomy, botany, philosophy, etc. Moral subjects can 
be thrown in whenever it is thought best. They should not be 
entirely left out. The same is true of talks on etiquette. The 
teacher should give his scholars the privilege of freely asking 
questions, either during the talk or at its close, and also of sug- 
gesting topics for future talks. If they ask questions — as they 
surely will — which the teacher is not able to answer, he should 
frankly confess his ignorance, and promise to look the thing up 
and report some other day. 

Much of the information which the teacher can communicate 
in these talks will be readily remembered by the scholars. They 
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will be quite apt to tell at home the strange and useful thing: 
which the teacher has told them, and thus, indirectly, the parent: 
will receive instruction. Such talks, continued through a term 

*a school year, will store many youthful minds with a great 
pie of general information. But it will do more than that. It 
will help create a thirst for that kind of knowledge; it will tend 
to put the young into a receiving attitude, so that they will 
through life with eyes and cars open, drinking in knowledge from 
every source. The teacher who has a good stock of general in- 
formation to which he is constantly adding, and who is a ready 
talker, can make such talks very interesting to his school. Every 
teacher can do something in the same direction. 

National Teaches 


Circulating Decimals 


f PROF. A. BLUNT. 
(i 


ie order to add or subtract circulating decimals (if we desir 


to retain the decimal form), it becomes necessary to reduce 


the several circulates to equivalent circulates having a common 
denominator; or, in other words, they must be made similar and 
conterminous. ‘'T'wo or more repetends are similar and conter- 
minous when they begin and end at the same decimal places or 
orders.” (Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, page 136.) A careful o-adge 
of a few preliminary principles will give a clear understanding 
the method of making repetends similar and conterminous. 
Take, for example, the repetend 24, If we place a figure 2 at 
the right of the 4, and remove the dots representing the circulate 
one place to the right, it becomes 242, é. e., 2 finite and 42 circu- 
late, producing a mixed circulate. Now we are to determine if 
24 = 242. If these expressions are equivalent, we have areal 
ered an important step in making circulates similar. 24=?/= 


= ;, showing that the original value ha 18 


y ae ” 4 o— ° 7 
Pa 242 = So £S2 
vo oases "vt vu 990 


not been changed. Tor further illustration, we will take the cir- 
culate S2j. Annex 32 to - and remove the points two places 


to the right, and we have . 32, 


a these expressions equal? 
: From thes« 
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illustrations we observe that the figures placed at the right of the 
circulating figures must be the first figures of the circulate writ- 
ten in the same order that they occur in the original circulate; 
and that when this change has been made, and a mixed cir- 

‘ulate has been produced from this change, the finite figures 
will always be equal to the figures annexed, and hence, by sub- 
traction, in the process of reducing the mixed circulate to a com- 
mon fraction, will just cancel them. From this it is evident that 
we can change the circulating part one, two, or any number of 
places to the right, without altering the value of the fraction, by 
inten the order of figures above described. To illustrate 
further? 6537 = 65375 =.659753-~—.6537597, ete., all of which are equiv- 
silent expressions. 

Now, if we have several mixed circulates, or mixed and pure 
circulates, we can write them so that the first circulating figure 
of each will begin at the same distance from the decimal point, 
or with the same decimal order. EF. 9., make i567, 3554, and (656 
similar. As the first circulating figure in one of the numbers be- 
gins at the third place from the decimal point, we shall be obliged 
to make the other number correspond to this: 367—,56756, Ist; no 
change necessary, 3554, 2d: .o56—.0505, 3d; all made similar with- 
out any change of value. 

We have illustrated thus far but one of the general principles 
necessary to reduce circulates to a common denominator, as they 
inust be made conterminous as well as similar. 3 and 37 are re- 
placed in the common fraction form. 


spectively equal to 3 and 33 
But their denominators are unlike, that is, not common. Before 
this will result, they must be made conterminous, thus : J3—=33— 


Ji=?}. To illustrate the process of making repetends con- 


Y 


terminous, without changing the value of the fractions, we will 


der deredody ehh 


='3, the same baling is of th ian numbers. (53 
may also be placed under the form .5353, or .535355, ete, each being 
equal to 33, the original value. 

In expanding the circulate, it is to be observed that we must 
close — the last figures of the original circulate, or the circulate 
we start with. J. ¢., if we start with the form 53 we must close 


with . If we start with the form .535 we must close with 5, ete., 
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as it is evident that 53 differs from .535 or .53535 in value. f we 
have several circulates to make similar and conterminous in order 
to prepare them for addition, we can proceed from the principles 
illustrated above, as follows: Take the numbers .», .37, .472, - 1824, 
and .4325. As we can take no step backward when the circulate 
is in its original form, in order to make these numbers similar, we 
must begin the circulating figure in each at the third place to the 
right of the decimal point. We will proceed first to make these 
numbers similar, and then we will make them conterminous: 


OTT TTT 


=. [8243243243243 
} =.49264326432642) 


L.G8 7802069486 12 


In making these numbers conterminous, care must be taken to 
have each resulting number end with the same figure that eac!) 
number ended with after being made similar. The least commoi 
multiple of the number of figures in each repetend will be the 
least number of figures that will make the repetends conterminous 
and preserve the principles above developed. The first repetend 
consists of one figure, the second of one, the third of two, the 
fourth of three, and the fifth of four. The least common multi- 
ple of these numbers is twelve, hence there will be twelve figures 
in each repetend, when made conterminous. After the prope: 
expansion has been made, preserving the proper order of figures, 
etc., we add as in common decimals, observing to add to the right 
hand column as many units as are to be carried from the left-hand 
column of the circulating numbers to the right hand column of 
the finite part. The reason of this will become evident from tiie 
following illustration : Take the two repetends 7 and 59, which 
are similar and conterminous. i7 =$3; .50=§%. Their sum is 

67 +59 126 


ais. ne »y fracti If + 99] 
99 "99" an improper fraction. 126+99 


exprassed thus: 


13 {—=1.27 ; hence, one has been added to the right-hand column 


- 


of the repetend in obtaining the result in the circulate form. We 
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give the following analysis to aid in making the subject clear to 
126 100426 _99+1+26 99 2641 4, 27 =, 27 


all; —- 


9 «2»99 °° °&«73»#79 H9. 99 99 99 


137, Thus we see that this addition results from the nature of 
the denominator, which is always nine or some number of nine’s. 


Goshen, Ind., March, 1875. 


Playing School. 


MRS. MERIBA bh. KELLY. 


| T was fifteen minutes after nine o’clock, and yet Miss Warren 


had not commenced school. She was not even in sight of the 
school-house, for several of the girls had been standing on “ Grav- 
el Hill” for the last ten minutes watching for a glimpse of her. 
Mattie Lovell had a bouquet of pansies in her hand, and her lit- 
tle sister had a red apple in her pocket, and Jane Fanning had a 
bunch of grapes and some asters, and there were various other of- 
ferings awaiting the little school-mistress as soon as she should 
appear in sight. ‘Ten o’clock, they turned with heavy hearts to- 
ward the old'red school-house, and one of the larger boys was 
delegated to go and see what was the matter with the teacher. 
He soon returned with the news that Miss Warren had a severe 
nervous headache, but she hoped te be able to be in school in the 
afternoon, and suggested that those who had brought their din- 
ner had better remain and study till one o’clock. 

After some consultation among the older pupils it was agreed 
that Mary Bailey should ring the bell, call the school to order, 
und, in the teacher’s absence, occupy the desk, and they would 
“play school.” Mary Bailey considered herself, and in fact was 
generally considered, a natural-born teacher. She had played 
school all alone by herself many a time on the wood-pile. Select- 
ing sticks of wood that were of sufficient dimensions to stand 
alone, she would place them before her, give them suitable names, 
and discipline them to her heart’s content, till her skill in train- 
ing the poor senseless things became utterly exhausted. So Mary 
was unanimously elected asthe teacher protem. At first she found 
it almost impossible to make out a programme because of so 
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many assistants, each ready with a suggestion, and no two of them 


agreeing on the same thing. At last one of the girls said, * Oh, 


Mattie, let ’s call it composition day,” and this proposition being 
at once accepted they soon came to order, and in a few minutes 
each one was thoughtfully considering a suitable subject. “I shal! 
write poetry,” whispered Nelly Morse to her next neighbor. 
*“ Auntie says she was-a natural-born poet if she had only had a 
chance, and I am just like her — everybody says so.” 

Joe Barton heard this confidential piece of information, anc 
with a merry twinkle in his eye concluded that he would write 
poetry too. 

An hour passed, while busy fingers wrote and erased alternate- 
ly, and the teacher called for their exercises. Lizzie Wyman 
held up her hand as a signal that she was ready, and I will give 
her composition just as it was written, hoping that my young 
readers may be able to correct her mis-spelled words. Her sul- 


ject was — 
“A LETTER TO MY ANT. 


“My dear Ant.—I now take my pen in hand to inforin you that I 
hav got a new dress, and Willy has got the mesles, and a very bad cof. 
[ found a last year’s bird’s nest in the old maple tree, and [ put some 
white beans in it for eggs; Johnie said I had better puf some corn in 
it too, and then it would hateh out succotash, but I don’t believe on: 
word of it. Old Bridget Lark is dead, and we can’t have her to wash 
for us any more. My pen is poor, my ink is pail, my love to you shal! 
never fale. Iam writing on my slate, but [ thought that would be 3 
nice verse to end off with. Mother cut a eranbery half in two and 
put it on her joint to cure her corn. So no more at present, From 
dear nece Lizzie WYMAN,” 


Next came Nellie Morse’s poetry. It ran as follows: 


“ As I was gazing on the water, 
IT saw a man a mixing mortar ; 
The more he mixed the worse it grew :; 
He flapped his wings and away he flew :; 
He flew into the highest tree, 
And there he sat and gazed at me 
And as he gazed he rose in flight, 
And this is all I have to write.” 


Nellie sat down looking quite proud of her poetical effort and 
Joe Barton signified his readiness to read his composition. The 
teacher nodded assent, and he read: 
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, poor old maid, and all fo 

Declared she was a poet born, 

And as I'd nothing else to do 

I thought I'd be « poet too. 

! have a dog, his naine is Mose ; 

*Tis wonderful how much he kiiows. 

He ‘ll chase the hogs, the sheep and cows. 
And seare them with his loud bow-wows 
His kennel it is warm and good, 

And there he goes to eat his food, 

He ‘ll serateh and sneeze, 

And bite his fleas, 

And do it all with perfect ease.” 


The scholars all laughed at Joe’s composition, excepting Nellie 
Morse, and she made a face at him the first time that she caught 
him looking that way. 


> whispered Susie Day, and she 


“J wrote some rhymes, too,’ 
. a a : 
blushed like a primrose as she read: 
“ Spring will soon come, and the birds be singing. 

The hawk, owl, and blue-jay, the thrush and pigeou 

Then on the trees behold the sweet robin, 

Through branches and boughs you will see his head bobbin’. 
“J had to leave off the ‘g’ in ‘bobbing’ to make it rhyme with 


‘robin,’ she said apologetically. No one thought of laughing at 


Susie’s poetry, for she was the pet of the whole school. 
Henry Wilson then read a letter on prayer-meetings. Here it 


is: 

“ Prayer-ineetings are very soleil places. [ go every Wednesday 
night. I should not go so often, but my father is deacon and he makes 
me go. I get very lonesome in prayer-meeting, because it is always 
about the same thing, and I know just what is coming every time. 
Unele Jacob Skinner is so deaf that he ean n’t hear what the others 
say, and so he generally falls asleep and snores as loud as the big or- 
gan up-stairs. And Deacon Summers alwas tells how wicked he is, 
though I do n’t believe he ever stole an apple in his life; and when he 
gets "most through talking he asks the prayers of the church that he 
nay continue on, though I should not want to continue on if I thought 
I was as wicked as he says he is. I can’t think of much more to say 
about prayer-meetings, only 1 fell asleep once and dreamed that Joe 
Barton had me down, and was stufting my mouth full of sand, and I 
fell off the seat and screamed right out *‘ Help, help? and old Mrs. Wal- 
ton came over Where | was and asked me if I wanted the pravers of 
the church. [was awful ashamed and so was mother, and she shook 
me and said I should n’t go to prayer-neeting again very soon, and I 
wish she had kept her word, but she did n’t. I can not think of much 
more to sao on this subject only I found # horse-shoe oné night going 
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home from prayer-meeting, and I gave it to old Bobbie Wain to keep 
the witches away from his colt. He believes in witches. So no more 
at present.” 

I can not tell you all that was written, but John Wyman’s com- 
position came last. He wrote one about his teacher as follows: 


“IT thought I would make up a composition about Miss Warren. 
Miss Warren is a nice teacher, and she wears a white apron. We all 
learn a good deal every day, and she kept Tom Wilbur in at recess be- 
cause he tore Henry Wilson’s coat and pricked me with a pin. So 
good-by.” 

As it was about noon, and all the compositions had been read, 
the teacher bestowed a few words of commendation and then pro- 
posed an adjournment. She told Henry Wilson, however, that 
he ought to speak more respectfully of prayer-meetings, and she 
was even thoughtful enough to inform him that Doubting Thom- 
as lost a great blessing by staying away from the prayer-meeting. 
The school then dispersed, and though they all said it was a pity 
that Miss Warren was sick, no one denied that playing school 


was rare sport. Hearth and Home. 


pone 


The Old School-house. 
PARK BENJAMIN. 


The school-house <iim and old — 
How many years have flown 
Since in its little fold 
My name was kindly known ; 
How different it seems 
From what it used to be 
When, gay as morning dreams, 
We played around the tree. 


How we watched the lengthened day, 
Through the dusty window-pane, 
How we longed to be away 
And at sport upon the plain ; 
To leave the weary books, 
And the master’s careful eye, 
For the flowers and the brooks, 
And the cool] and open sky. 


Alas ! where now are they, 

My early comrades dear? 
Deparied far away, 

And T alone am here ; 
Some are in distant climes, 

And some in churehyard cold ; 
Yet it tells of happy times, 

That school-house dim and old, 
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What Shall | Do with Them ? 


KATE BREARLEY FORD. 


7 NHE pronoun at the end of the above question referred to 


the members of a grammar class seated before me. They 


were counted as a part of the High School. Certainly half the 
twenty had attained the size of young ladies and gentlemen; but 
among them all there was such a diversity that the tallest stood 


a full head and shoulders above the least in rank. 

I looked critically at the boys and girls for symptoms, as doc- 
tors of medicine do, and meanwhile put questions to teacher and 
pupils preparatory to giving a diagnosis of the case and prescrib- 
ing remedies. From the teacher I gained these facts: they were 
attempting to do the work of an advanced class, when only four 
or five were prepared for the grade; many of them were pursu- 
ing too many studies; the class could not be divided, for in such 
ease several of the older ones, who were foreign pupils, would 
fall into the lower class, and it was feared would go away from 
school rather than submit to so humiliating a process. Not a few 
inclined to be disorderly, and all seemed to lack interest. 

The text-book used was an elaborate affair, chinked in most in- 
dustriously with notes:and observations about a hundred useless 
matters. They had gone through in strict order, beginning at 
the first page, and omitting not a paragraph. And finally, (my 
inquiries added this as a sort of aggravating climax,) three or 
four prominent members of the class had just communicated to 
their teacher in a public manner, and to their school-mates in a 
private manner, that they disliked the study in general and this 
book and the instructor in particular, and were going to place 
themselves, at an early day, where they were sure they should be 
far happier, and perhaps learn a little about the science they had 
pretended to study so long. From the pupils I learned that the 
study was a dry and seemingly useless one; that they could n’t 
understand it, and considered it a burdensome task to be com- 
pelled to study the fine print. They never had found the recita- 
tion an interesting one, and would rejoice with exceeding joy 
when the book and class-room should both receive their final 
adieux. 

In order to know what to do, I did not need to consult any- 
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thing from my professional library, for so many classes, similarly 
affected, had come under my notice before. I did these pills up 
in clean white paper, and left them in the teacher’s care, with 
verbal directions about the time of administering the doses. He 
knew to whom the medicine was to be given. His willingness to 
swallow his portion was one of the most hopeful symptoms of the 
case under consideration. Here is the prescription: The pa- 
tient needs good nursing, rather than great skill in kinds and 
amounts of remedies. Give better ventilation. Smile ten times 
as often. Prepare the lesson so as to be independent of the book. 
Take to-morrow the subject of sentences, no matter where it is in 
the book, and put several examples on the board, and have the 
pupils name the subject, verb, and object; then bring some of 
their own making; and do not fail to have some very laughable 
ones. Once in a while rise from your chair, and if you see a pu- 
pil getting dozy, send him to the board to correct a sentence, put 
one down, or anything to keep him wide awake. Hunt up some- 
where in the grammar, or in any other book, a number of short 
and simple sentences, which give for the next lesson, and ask 
them to read simply and give the kind or name. Following this, 
from the same sentences all the nouns might be culled, and the 
easier ones parsed. The lessons in sentences and nouns might 
be continued a week or longer; and now and then a pupil may 
be called to name the parts of speech. To illustrate. The sen- 
tence is: “I saw Julia walking hurriedly across the street.” 

T is a personal pronoun. 

Saw is an irregular transitive verb. 

Julia is a proper noun. 

Walking is an imperfect, active participle. 

Hurriedly is an adverb of manner. 

Across is a preposition. 

The is an adjective of the article kind. 

Street is @ common noun. 

Send the entire class to the board to write the same, instead 
of always reciting orally. After perhaps a half-page of sen- 
tences have been written and recited as above directed, take a 
recitation for reviewing the whole, and have them all arise and 
try “reciting down.” 

Unless new and alarming symptoms appear, add adjectives 
next in the same way in which nouns were studied. First, let 
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them select adjectives, then study a few things from the book about 
adjectives, and follow this by naming the sentence and selecting 
and naming the nouns and adjectives. After a time analyze in 
full the sentences, occasionally writing out the analysis of one or 
two on the board. Gradually add other parts of speech, and va- 
ry the drill by bringing in errors to be corrected and arranging 
for sentences to be written. Be thorough, but do not remain too 
long on one topic. Better go back after a time, and work a while 
longer on the knotty subject. 

Be full of life yourself. Keep things moving briskly. Try to 
be always patient, kind, and solicitous about the advancement 
and standing of everyone. Now and then, as you have opportu- 
nity, look back at the time you were young, and recall how you 
felt, what you liked, etc., ete. The old remark about certain bot- 
tles of medicine —“ before taken, to be well shaken ”— might 
not come amiss here, for settlings are no more palatable or health- 
giving in preparations for an afflicted class, than for a person 
down with the ague or influenza. 


The Study of History in District Schools. 


O other study has been so neglected in our district schools 
N as that of history; and none deserves more attention. In 
stead of finding the more advanced students of these schools pur- 
suing this important study, or even one-half, or the small number 
of one-fourth, we find the number reduced tothe meagre propor- 
tion of one, two, or three, in schools varying from ten to sixty or 
more scholars. And this few soon tire of it because of the unin- 
teresting way in which it is conducted by most teachers, who 
make it a mere recital of barren facts, without adding to its 
beauty their own researches. But very few of our district-school 
scholars, if called on for a list of our Presidents, could give more 
than two out of the entire list, viz., the firstand last. The former, 
because his name has been handed down by tradition, and the 
latter because recently elected. Of the discovery of America, 
the condition of this country before that time, the settlement of 
the different States, the causes that led to their settlement, the 
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growth of the country, its struggles for independence, and _ its 
trials and troubles since, they have but a very vague idea. And 
why should not this study receive an equal attention with com- 
mon school arithmetic, algebra, physiology, and book-keeping, 
which are taught now in many of our district schools? Is it be- 
cause it can be learned elsewhere? Let us see. In how many 
of our academies is American history taken as a study? In 
those few in whose course it is laid down, how many devote to it 
more than one term? And what is one term in which to acquire 
a knowledge of the history of one’s country? Scarcoly any of 
these institutions but devote more time than that to the antiqui- 
ties of Rome and Greece. Is our history less fertile in rich events, 
less instructive in its teachings, and less important than that of 
nations long agodefunct? Shall we take no pride in the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors? Itis true, no ancestral fame will per- 
form our duties for us; but is it not in a measure from an igno- 


rance of our country’s struggles, her laws, and the privileges she 
bestows, that we are becoming more and more the victims of un- 
principled demagogues? Would we not be rearing a better class 


of voters, and thereby protecting the liberties of our land, by 
making our youth thoroughly acquainted with the price of liber- 
ty, and stimulate them with a desire to emulate the greatness of 
their forefathers? Which is the more intelligent voter, the one 
who is ignorant of the superiority he enjoys over citizens of other 
countries, of the bulwarks of his country’s safety he may jeopard, 
and whose opinion is formed without that knowledge so necessa- 
ry to a voter, or the one who has been taught to glow with en- 
thusiasm over the sufferings of those by whose hardships our in- 
dependence was won, and looks at every encroachment upon our 
liberties with jealous eye, who thoroughly understands our laws 
and the import of our free institutions, and whose opinion is made 
up from this knowledge? Does it take us long to decide ? 

How better could we accomplish this result, than by giving to 
history an importance in our district schools it never yet receiv- 
ed? Our own recent conflict, so fruitful in its lessons, is still fresh 
in our minds, but there is a generation growing up who are igno- 
rant of it, and must be deprived of many of its important lessons, 
unless they obtain it through the pages of history. 

Now, seeing its importance to the scholars, does it not behoove 
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us to give it marked attention ? Should we not require of our 
teachers a better knowledge of it and more zeal in teaching it? 


Maine Journal of Education. 


Educational Miscellany. 


—“ What do you understand by tact in teaching ?” The an- 
swer was: “ The art of getting children so interested that they 
will listen with their mouths open.” 


— What a student should especially see to, both in respect of 
health and of good taste, is not to carry the breath of books with 
him wherever he goes, as some people carry the odor of tobacco. 

Prof, Blake. 

— The teacher of a school in Burritt, Ill., insisted on the chil- 
dren pronouncing Hugh Miller Hug Miller, and the little girls’ 
mothers think it time for him to quit, especially as he spells 
kerosene with an initial e. 

— Teachers should be very careful not to talk too much. They 
should question, and so make their scholars talk, and lead them 
to think and reason and inquire. The talking, except when in- 
struction is given, should be mostly on the scholar’s side. 


— Every man’s value, aside from his value to himself — that is, 
his value to his employer, if he be an employee, his value to his 
family, if he has one, and certainly his value to the world — de- 
pends upon what he can do rather than upon what he knows. 
Unless he can do, what he knows is nowhere. The more we 
know, the better we ought to be able to do. Education fills its 
mission only when it aids us in accomplishing our life-work bet- 
ter or more readily. Prof. Sweet, of Cornell University 

— He who has learned the use of his eyes and ears, and of the 
faculties behind them, has at first-hand the materia!s out of which 
books — the best books—are made, and may perhaps afford to 
dispense with libraries and colleges. A reading man is obliged 
to digest so much chaff that he might fear mental dyspepsia, were 
we not assured that “bran, shorts, and middlings” are excellent 
and most nutritious articles of diet. However that may be, he 
who gets his learning at the cost of self-denial and great exertion 
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is apt to hoard and put it out at large interest, and, in the end, 
may be richer in knowledge and wisdom than a life-long book- 


worm. Chicago Tribune. 


—The future teacher is examined in a number of arts and sci- 
ences, but little orno heed is given to his or her proficiency in 
educational principles and in pedagogic skill. The training of 
the youngest pupils, most easily impressed for good or evil, is 
still, in the majority of cases, intrusted to the least experienced, 
for the sake of economizing expense. In consequence of the nu- 
merous failures of so many who claim to do the teacher’s work, 
the teacher’s profession still struggles in a sort of disrepute, which 
exposes its votaries to want of confidence, to an income wholly 
incommensurate with the responsibilities, to the indignity of be- 
ing re-examined again and again on the most absurd basis, and of 
feeling an annual nervousness concerning re-appointment. 

Hailman’s History of Pedagogy. 

— Ata teacher’s institute in Ohio recently, a lady teacher was 
given the word “hazardous” to spell-and define, and did it in 
this style: ‘“‘ H-a-z, haz- a-r-d, ard- e-double-s, ess — hazardess; a 


female hazard.”....A school-boy in Brooklyn recently wrote a 
composition on “ Salvation,” which concluded with the following 
passage: ‘All men need to be emptied out two or three times 
in their lives, and some five or six.”....“ Mamma, tan Dod do 
any fing he lites?” “Yes, dear.” “Then why didn’t he mate 
little boys and dirls learned ? Why didn’t he put the letters and 


spelling right into my head ?”....Benjamin Franklin used to 


spell soap “‘s-o-p-e,” and yet there is n’t a day but that some one 
holds him up as a great philosopher and a good man.... Postal 
card from some offended genius: “ Mr. I shall open a privet 
schule at my house and you can com one turm free, and learn 
manores.”....As twice eleven is twenty-two, how can twice ten 
be twenty too?.... Drawing materials — Corkscrews. 


Said the teacher to Ann: “I wish, if you ean. 
You would give a more definite answer.” 
And Ann at once said, with a toss of her head, 
“I do just the best that I can, sir! 
jut why should I try? Do please tell me why, 
(1 think it ’s no use — not a particle), 
For I hear every day the grammar-class say 
That An’s an in-definite article !” 
F. S. F., in St. Nicholas for February. 
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— The principal Centennial Anniversary of the month is that 
of the passage of the “ Mecklenburg Declaration,” at Mecklen- 
burg, N. C., May 20th, 1775. This antetype of the Declaration 
of July 4th, °76, was borne to the Constitutional Congress then 
in session at Philadelphia, to indicate the sentiments of North 
Carolina in the struggle impending, and doubtless had some 
influence upon subsequent action. Attempts have been made 
of late to invalidate the received history of this Declaration; but 
we believe its authenticity is considered well established, and its 
Centennial will be celebrated in the Old North State with much en- 
thusiasm. A monument isalso in contemplation, to commemorate 
the event. We trust it will be fully remembered in the schools. 


A LESSON IN THE SECOND READER. 


Directly under the picture I find the following list of words: 


eggs, each, watch young, pretty, 
days, moss, smile, mouth, marble, 
back, three, might, ground, mother, 
trees, which, bright, thought, among. 

Now of what use are these words? Can we use them in any 
way to help us teach the pupil to read? We generally call this 
the spelling lesson, and if the book has been properly prepared, 
these words are of two classes: 

1. New words; that is, words that the pupil has never before 
met, either in this or the First Reader. 

2. Words of somewhat difficult orthography, and others which, 
for some reason, it is desirable to review. 

Now, it is my opinion that the pupil should meet and carefully 
examine each of these words in the spelling lesson before he 
meets it in the midst of a sentence. With his eyes fixed on the 
word the pupil should spell the word, phonically if he has been 
so taught, but if not, by naming the letters in the old-fashioned 
way; and the teacher should not permit the pupil to read the les- 
son until he is able to pronounce the words at sight, reading the 
columns up and down, and afterwards from left to right in lines, 
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with the greatest fluency. When this is done the pupil is pre- 
pared to read the lesson; and not before. Why? Because read- 
ing is: Ist, mechanical; 2d, intelligent; 3d, artistic. Reading 
can not be artistic before it is intelligent, nor intelligent before 
mechanical. We are seeking intelligent reading — that is, read- 
ing which clearly expresses the thought of the author; but so 
long as the pupil is uncertain whether he can read at all, he can 
not read intelligently. Till the pupil can call the words at sight, 
it is idle to think of his reading expressively. Let us, then, 
overcome as far as possible the difficulties of word-calling or me- 
chanical reading in the spelling-lesson, after which the pupil will 
have leisure to attend to our instructions in emphasis and expres- 
sion. 

But why not teach the words in sentences? Because the pupil, 
guided by the sense, will repeat the sentence without observing 


the form of the word. 

The exercise of teaching the words must not be allowed to be- 
come dry and monotonous. The interest must be kept up by 
questions on the words, by requiring sentences that contain them, 


and, in short, by all the vivacity and tact of a live teacher. 


Dayton, Ohio. W. WATKINS. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

A descriptive explanation of the “ Arms of the States of the 
American Union ” is an admirable, interesting, and useful exer- 
cise for advanced scholars. Pictures of these may be found in 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, page 1775. Give one State 
to each scholar; let him describe the figures, giving reasons for 
their use; give the motto, with similar reasons, translating it 
when, as in a majority of cases, it is not English. A vast amount 
of interesting information will thus be obtained. This exercise 
will require patient, careful, and intelligent research. 

Carrixng Naxes.— This is done after the manner of the famil- 
iar gaine of “ Capping Verse,” by using the final letter of one word 
as the initial of the next, thus : First Scholar — Boston, capital of 
Massachusetts. Second Scholar —N, Nebraska, a Western State. 
Third Scholar — A, Albany, capital of New York. Fourth Scholar. 
—Y, Yuba, ariverin California. When carried onina brisk and 
animated style, this exercise is amusing as well as instructive. 
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A similar exercise consists of giving geographical names al- 
phabetically, until no scholar can think of another name, begin- 
ning with the first letter, thus : Augusta, capital of Maine; Ara- 
rat, mountain in Turkey; Algiers, state in Africa, and so on un- 
til the A’s are exhausted, when the teacher calls the next letter. 

Fripay AFTERNOON Exercise. — Let each pupil represent a 
State that he shall have chosen a week before; at roll-call, let him 
recite some interesting fact in its past history or present condi- 
tion, thus : 

Teacher. — John Smith. 

J. S.— Kansas: Many people of this State are now in great 
want and destitution because of the grasshopper plague. 

Teacher. — Mary Jones. 

M. J. — Massachusetts: In Newburyport, in this State, there 
is said to be a newly discovered silver mine. 

Teacher. — Lucy Brown. 

IL. B. — Louisiana: There are political troubles in this State 
at the present time. Gen. Sheridan has been sent there to settle 
them. 

And so on, to the end of the States and Territories. The 
teacher must direct and instruct the scholars how and where such 
items of general interest may be found in the various newspapers 


and magazines. New England Journal of Educati 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


The following syllabus will be useful to both teacher and pupil, 
as presenting a plan of study of a country and for recitation of 
the most important items. For convenient reference it may be 
placed on the blackboard, or with marking-brush printed on a 


large sheet of paper and tacked upon the wall: 
1.— POSITION AND FORM. 
. Bodies of water, 
Boundaries ...... - Ranges of mountains, 
Other countries. 
Comparative or Actual. 
11. — SURFACE, 
Highlands........ Hills, Plateaus, Mountains. 
Lowlands......... Plains, Prairies, Deserts, Valleys. 
Hf. —INLAND WATERS. | 
Lakes, Rivers. 
Seas. Lakes, Gufs, Bays. 
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IV. CLIMATE. 
Affecting influences Winds, Elevation. 
Difference In different sections. 
V.— SOIL. 
( Vegetation. 
| Animals, Wild. 
Animals, Domestic. 
Minerals. 
I. — INHABITANTS. 
Number or population. ‘ 
Distribution in Towns, Cities; Why there? 
Agricultural, Principal Products. 
Manufacturing — Class of things chiefly 
} manufactured, and where sold. 
Mining. . 
| Commercial— Class of goods exchanged, 
and with what countries. 
VII. — POLITICAL FEATURES, 
( Government — Form. 
- Religion — Creed. 
! History. 
VIII. —- MISCELLANEOUS. 
{ Mountains, Volcanoes. 
| Glaciers, Geysers. 
Notable Things...-, Caves, Falls. 
| Public Buildings. 
| Roads, Canals. Home and School. 


Se 


Occupation... .(0) 


Some Goop Morrors. — The following favorite texts of Prof. 


Jerome Allen, the distinguished institute-lecturer and normal 
teacher, constantly hang as mottoes upon the wall of his _recita- 
tion-room : 


“The number of facts a pupil learns is by no means the mea- 
sure of his success.” 

“It isa poor service to render a pupil to give him a ready- 
made answer.” ( Agassiz.) 

“* Success depends upon accurate observation, consecutive think- 
ing, correct reasoning, and concise expression.” 


“That method of instruction is by far the best which leads the 
pupil to investigate for himself.” (Pestalozzi.) 


— A correspondent asks the pronunciation of depot. If asa 
French word, day-poh (accent last syllable); if as an English word 
dee-pot (accent first); if as a dictionary word, dee-poh, (accent first 
or last). Weuse the French pronunciation, and so try to be con- 
sistent. Dee-poh is neither French nor English. 
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CurRENt Topics. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


—A sharp attack has been made recently by prominent Cincinnati 
eachers upon the study of technical grammar in the common schools. 
They have a multitude of sympathizers all over the country, who will 
heartily wish them success. One of the most hopeful signs we have: 
seen is the earnest discussion of this topic by an influential portion 
of the newspaper press. A late number of the South Bend Daily 
Tribune has some remarks, so pertinent and sensible that we gladly 
vive a cirele of more professional readers the benefit of them: 


“We hold that the young mind is cramped, contracted, in being 
obliged to memorize page after page of What seems to the learner to 
he unmeaning rules about case, mood, tense, syntax, and prosody. The: 
thing learned by a child studying grammar does him little good, and 
the time wasted might have been used to good purpose in some other 
way. The Cine innati teachers spoken of compared a number of com- 
positions, some of them written by scholars who had been carefully 
drilled in technical grammar, and some by scholars who had learned 
grammar only by reading and copying manuscripts of English litera- 
ture. The former were as incorrect as the latter, and the latter were 
written in a better style than the former. This goes to show that the 
inmost sensible way to teach grammar is to make scholars familiar with 
the choicest language of great authors. Then they imbibe a good 
style unconse iously, and write well because the shraseology of Irving, 
Dickens, or Hawthorne is fresh in their minds,— not because they 
know that a nominative is the subject of a verb. 

“We have but to refer to the writings and speeches of afew of our 
public men to prove the truth of this position. It is well known that 
the late ex-President Fillmore had never seen a grammar when he be- 
gan the study of law at the age of nineteen; yet, both in writing and 
speech, he used the English language with about the average proprie- 
ty, and very rarely lapsed into any glaring solecisms. Mr. Colfax was 
guiltless of thumbing a grammar in his school days or his later years; 
yet every sentence of his writings, and his speeches is from a “pure 
well of English undefiled.” This is a fact which may well lead us to 
reverse our notions of the necessity of studying grammar, as it is usu- 
ally taught in our schools. Mr, Colfax’s accuracy does not come from 
early drilling. It is to be attributed to the general habit of reading. 
And it is in this w ay that the majority become good grammarians by 
rote, and speak correctly simply because they speak at all. The verbs 
are made to agree with their nominative cases instinctively, and as ¢ 
matter of good breeding. Small mistakes will, of course, be made, 
as they are by the best writers; but nebody notices them except pro- 
fessional teachers, who in turn make just as many.” 


is contributed 


— A remarkable essay on “Crime and Automatism 
to the April Atlantic by Dr. O. W. Holmes, which may justly 
prompt those who are engaged upon the problems of education and 
‘rime to put on their thinking-caps. The learned Doctor inquires: 


“Who that has seen two or three generations has not observed a 
thousand transmitted habits, villainous or other, in those all around 
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him? Why should not deep-rooted moral defects and obliquities show 
themselves, as well as other qualities, in the descendants of mora! 
monsters? Shall there be whole families with supernumerary fingers, 
families of ‘bleeders,’ families with deep-dimpled chins, with singl: 
strands of prematurely white hair, and other trivial peculiarities: 
and shall there not be families in which it is the fatal instinct of the 
child, almost as soon ats it can distinguish right and wrong, to say, 
‘Evil, be thoumy God’? . . . We ean not add one cubit to ow 
stature, and there is no more reason for believing that a person bor 
without any moral sense can acquire it, than there is that a persoy 
born stone deaf can become a musician. Its apparent absence does 
not prove, however, that it does not exist in some rudimentary form; 
and in such cases it may be developed to a certain extent, like othe 
imperfect faculties.” 

They are children of the class described who are principally the o)- 
jects of the truant and other compulsory acts. But they are worse tha: 
useless, for their own improvement or that of their fellow pupils, i: 
the common schools. Evidently they furnish the great mass of thos: 
to whom the New York City Superintendent of Schools refers in his 
late report: “A large class of vicious boys whom the public schools 
do not and can not restrain, and yet who are permitted to pursue thei 
lawless career from school to school until they are pronounced * incor- 
rigible” and then the doors of all schools are closed against them, at- 
ter which they roam the streets until they too often find themselves i), 
prison.” They are in the schools far more effective teachers of vic 
than their appointed instructors are of virtue. We think it will |: 
found that their only place is in reform schools and houses of correc: 
tion, to which they can be consigned forigeneral depravity as well as 
for specitic acts of crime, and there detained until hereditary tenden- 
cies arejovercome and their moral insanity cured, if that be possible. 


— The distinguished writer upon hereditary descent, Mr. Francis 
Galton, in his last book presents the results of careful inquiry into th 
aneestry and early culture of scientific men. Of 100 of the most emi- 
nent savants of Great Britain it was found that 28 had fathers, 36 hay 
brothers, 20 grandfathers, and 40 uncles, who were deyoted to science. 
The occupation of parents and other relatives of distinguished 
gyvmen was ascertained to be in about the same proportion — certain 
a remarkable correspondence. As to early training, some complain 
of an overdose of classics; others think a preponderance of mathe- 
matics harmful. The practical conclusion of the author defines thy 
true end of education to be “to teach a few congenial and useful thing: 
very thoroughly, to encourage curiosity concerning as wide a range o 
subjectsfas possible, and not to overteach.” 


— Apropos of a remark in Mr. Galton’s book, that * conspictou 
ability in one direction is not unfrequently conjoined with inaptitud 
for other studies,” we tind the following striking reflections in the 
current nuinber of Zhe Popular Science Monthly: 
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«The education that does not recognize the individual and the ele- 
ments of individuality as of the first importance, and can not conform 
itself to their special and peculiar needs, and bring to bear effectually 
upon the widely-varying personalities with which it has to deal the 
incitements most suitable to each case, is, just to that degree, imper- 
fect, and fails in the fundamental object of education. Education is a 
leading out of the faculties, and the very word determines the meth- 
al It isnot a forcing, a driving out, or a grinding out by machinery, 
hut a process that expressly excludes the compulsive or coercive ele- 
ment —a leading out, which implies that the individual material to 
be acted upon has a nature that inust be respected and acted upon in 
agiven way. The pre-existing spontaneous forces of Character, vary- 
ing in their composition in each personality, are to be regarded by the 
educator, and are to shape his course, or he will fail of his highest ob- 


oe" 
ecu. 


— Herr Lasker, the writer of a paper in alate number of the new 
German review, Die Rundschau, sharply discusses the Prussian school 
system, Which is often referred to as aimodel. He thinks that it comes 
far short of accomplishing its high aims. Some of his statements are 
equally suggestive in America: 

“The system is careful in its routine and exactness; but a great de- 
fect arises from the fact that the teaching must be graded for the low- 
er class of intellect, and not for the higher. The result of teaching in 
such large classes nust naturally be that the more capable minds 
must be kept back to that grade of instruction possible only for those 
who have less capacity. Again, this uniform method of study is forced 
upon Classes of every variety of mind, and upon individuals who are 
toenter upon every variety of life—those who propose to carry fur- 
ther the subjects of study on which they have begun, as well as those 
who will directly pass to some mechanical work.” 

He thinks a better system will presently be devised, in which spe- 
cialized instruction will be a leading feature; and warmly conimends 
the kindergarten as a hopeful token of such a future. 


— President McCosh, of Princeton College, in a letter to the Hve- 
ning Post, speaks in high commendation of the inter-collegiate contest 
in oratory and essays and of the resolution to add to it a competition 
in Greek and mathematics. He expresses the hope that this inter-col- 
legiate competition in a short time will supply the one want of the 
American colleges by furnishing a means of elevating the scholarship 
ft America; but he urgently recommends in addition a contest in 
mental philosophy and physics, and suggest that “such an expansion 
would interest a wider range of students and call forth a larger num- 
ber of scholarly youths panting to join in the race.” 


—A writer in Appleton’s Journal advocates a more general and 
thorough musical education. Hesays: “The frequently-adopted plan 
of waiting to see whether children ‘have any taste’ or ‘show any love’ 
for music, is a wrongone. No child would prefer practicing scales to 
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playing ball; and few boys, if the cultivation of their tastes depend- 
ed upon the whims of their ever-flying fancies, would turn into edu- 
cated men. First give them the opportunity of forming a taste, and 
for its development trust to the esthetic element of their nature.” 


— An interesting fact, which should be used as a shining example 
in every city and town contemplating the erection of new school- 
houses, is noted in Scribner for April, in a description of Baltimore, 
“the Liverpool of America”: “No school-house in the city is more 
than two stories high, as the Baltimoreans can not be persuaded t: 
build them any higher.” 


— One of the speakers at a recent teachers’ meeting in a town i: 
Central New York declared mental arithmetic to be the “school-roon 
Juggernaut, beneath whose wheels many a bright intellect is crushed.” 
The idea is expressed strongly, says Harper's Weekly, ut there is 
something in it deserving consideration. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


From 8. T. Gordon & Son, New York, comes a new singing-book foi 
schools, academies, ete., entitled Zhe Song Messenger. It contains 2 
fair amount of new matter in the usual shape of songs, a complet: 
course of elementary instruction, exercises for practice, and— what 
we rarely find added toa book of its size — a fine operetta, * Little Re: 
Riding Hood,” with a musical charade entitled “ Excellent.” The whole 
has been arranged and prepared in good style by H. Millard. Anothe: 
book of music for vocal classes, The Song Fountain, has been prepar- 
ed by William Tillinghast and D. P. Horton, teachers of musie in the 
public schools of Brooklyn. From a brief examination of the work 
we should conciude they had brought their experience to aid in mak- 
ing this book a practical one for either school or family use. J. W. 
Sehermerhorn & Co., New York. From the same publishing hous: 
we have Mrs. Laura B. Humphrey’s Art of Reading Music, which is « 
work on an entirely new plan, founded on the Galin system. Among 
the advantages of this work over others we notice the progressive 
character of its exercises and the isolation of difficulties. For dril! 
this seems to possess decided excellencies. Two pieces of sheet music, 
The Weber Polka, and a song, Davy Crockett's Motto,—Woth produe- 
tions of fair merit——are from the publishing house of Sherman « 
Hyde,San Francisco; and a third, Remember Deeds of Kindness, a song 
and chorus, is published by F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, Ohio. Three 
books of temperance songs and hymns bear the imprint of the Nation- 
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al Temperance Society and Publication House, 58 Reade street, New 
York. The Temperance Chimes is a small work, and not a new one; 
but has several pieces suitable for the times. The Bugle Notes con- 
tains several stirring selections suited for public meetings or society 
practice. The little volume of Z’emperance Hymns is just what is 
needed for devotional meetings, and containing, as it does, so many of 
our choicest hymns, will find its way into many Christian societies and 
homes. K. B. F. 


No other book for the schools has attracted so much attention of 
late vears, from the non-professional and professional press, as Col. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United States. <A careful 
examination of it satisfies us that its praises have been worthily be- 
stowed. The book is certainly one of great merit. The author rightly 
divines that the true glory of nations is in the victories of peace,— the 
progress of invention, industrial and fine art, science, and all the high- 
erelements of civilization. Hence his historical sketch is fullest in 
the record of these; and a very entertaining and instructive story 
he has made of it. Some teachers will miss the ordinary appara- 
tus of study — chronological tables, recitation and review questions, 
ete.; but the best will prefer the book as it is. The pictures are gene- 
rally good; but that of the Battle of Lookout Mountain (page 309) is 
simply ridiculous, and should be weeded out in anew edition. A list 
of historical authorities for consultation gives special value to the ap- 
pendix. $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Another excellent manual, in the same line of elementary prepara- 
tion for citizenship, is Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. He starts grandly: “I believe that free 
government is a political application of the Christian theory of life; 
that at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule; and 
that to be a good citizen of the United States one ought to be imbued 
with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and act upon the 
teachings of Jesus.” These are not the usual suggestions of * politics” 
—quite the contrary; and a better age will dawn when such are the 
instructions given to Young America. To this end we trust that 
every high school, ungraded school, home school, will he hospitable to 
the introduction of this book. $1.25. 


. 


Prof. Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics, heretofore favorably review- 
ed in the TEACHER, is now issued by the Central Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, and has passed through several editions. We still commend 
it as a capital manual for study by the pupil or for the preparation of 
object-lessons by the teacher. $1.00. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


We acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of Cireniar 51, contain- 
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ing valuable lists of books for school and other libraries, from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in Ilinois; the Asnwal Report of 
Supt. John M. Fleming, of Tennessee, for 1874; and the Catalogue, etc., 
of the schools of Worcester, Mass., A. P. Marble, Superintendent. 
...-The new Demosthenes de Corona, with notes for schools, by Prot. 
D’Ooge, of Michigan University, will be ready about June 1. It will 
ve published by 8. C. Griggs & Co The same house have also in 
press or in preparation Liements of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, by Prof. Buckingham, formerly of West Point; Picttres of Lift 
in Camp and Field (a prose work), and Songs of Yesterday, both ly 
Benj. F. Taylor; Norse Mythology, by Prof. Anderson, of Wisconsin 
University; and An Eacgetical Hand-Book of the New Testament, ly 
Dr. Mitchell, of Chieago Theological Seminary....The enterprising 
German publisher, E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort street, New York, has is- 
sued a38-page pamphlet on The German Language as a Regular Branch 
of Public Instruction, which he will mail free to any teacher or school 
oftticer....E. P. Dutton & Co. N. Y., have published A Hieroglyphic 
Geography of the United States, which is described as “a curious con- 
ceit, and will afford a great amount of entertainment to the children 
while they are almost unconsciously learning solid lessons in Geogra- 
phy.” 00d Another singular book is said to be Howe's Science of Lan- 
guage, or Seven-Hour System Grammar; for which, however, the re- 
viewers have very little praise....E. A. & A.C. Apgar have prepared 
a useful little Plant Analysis, to accompany Prof. Gray’s Botanies. 
It is published by the Ivison house, at 80 cents....The publishers of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary have added to the editions of 1875 
four pages of colored illustrations, representing the arms of the 
States and Territories, the arms and flags of various nations, the nay- 
al flags of the United States, ete., thus adding another to the many 
useful and attractive features of this great work....The National 
Temperance Convention offers $500 and $300 prizes for the best and 
second-best essays on temperance, in each of three classes: 1, the Sci- 
entific, embracing the Chemical, Physiological, and Medical aspects; 
2, the Historical, Statistical, Economical, and Political; 3, the Social, 
Edueational, and Religious. Manuscripts should be sent to A. M. 
Powell, 58 Reade street, New York....We have too long neglected to 
notice and cordially commend to the support of our mathematical 
readers The Analyst, a monthly devoted to the interests of their fav- 
orite science, and ably conducted by Dr. J..A. Henrichs, of Des Moines, 
Iowa. $2.00 per annum....Another consolidation of school journals 
—the New York State Educational Journal with the School Bulletin, 
of Albany....The once-famous Little Corporal, of Chicago, has been 
absorbed by that magnificent juvenile, St. Vicholas— the fourth of its 
class, we believe, to meet that happy fate. ...In the French translation 
of the Hoosier Schoolmaster, Eggleston’s term, “the Church of the Best 
Licks,” is rendered “ The Kissing Church.” 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. — MARCH, 1875. 


Physiology.— 1. What is coagulation, and what part of the blood coagulates 
spontaneously ? 

2. What impurities are removed by the skin, and why should we bathe ? 

3. State the difference between secretion and excretion. Give examples of 
each. . 
4. Into what groups may food be divided ? Mention some article of each 


yroup. 
. 5 AVhat is the source of animal heat? How is it equalized in different tem- 
peratures ? 
Geography.— 1. What are the monsoons, and what causes them ? = 
2. What are the distinguishing characteristics of mathematical, of political, 
and of descriptive geography ? 
3. Of what does physical geography treat ? 
. Illustrate the above by giving a complete description of England. 
5. For what purpose do we teach latitude and longitude ? 
3. Why does it never rain on the western coast of Peru ? 
. What countries are crossed by the equator ? 
. What are the effects of oceanic currents on climate? Illustrate. 
. What are isothermal lines ? 
. Mention ten different kinds of animals found exclusively in the torrid 


U. S. History.— 1. What discoveries are supposed to have been made in 
North America by the Icelanders, Norwegians, and Danes ? 
2. What part of North America was called New France? Why? 
3, Give some account of the settlement of Georgia ? 
4. Name three of the leading commanders of the British army in America 
during the Revolutionary war. 
5. Give an account of the Whisky Rebellion in Western Pennsylvania. 
6. The thirteen original States have been under how many different kinds 
of government? 
7. How were California and New Mexico acquired by the United States ? 
8. Relate the history of the origin and progress of Mormonism. 
10. State the causes that have combined to prevent the admission of Utah as 
one of the United States of America. 
Theory and Practice.—1. Is it right to punish children in school in opposi- 
tion to wishes of their parents? Why? 
2. State advantages and disadvantages of concert-recitation. 
3. State advantages and disadvantages of classification of pupils. in school. 
4. What directions may be given to pupils in regard to methods of study ? 
5. What personal preparation should the teacher make for each recitation ? 
Arithmetic.— 1, A man purchased an article for 12} cents, and sold it for 12 
cents ; what per cent did he lose ? 
2. Demonstrate how the denominations of cubic measure are found from 
the denominations of long measure. 

How many brick 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 3 inches thick are re- 
quired to build the walls of a cellar which, measured on the outside, are 20x 
15 x 10 feet ? 

4. Write a promissory note. 
5. A farmer sold 28 per cent of his land, and afterwards bought 25 per cent 
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of as much as he had left. He then had ee acres lessthan at first. y thany 
acres had he at first ? ; 

6. State how you would extract the cube root of » common fraction. 

7. What is the length of a hand-rail to a flight of 15 steps, each 8 in. wide 
and 6 in. high ? 

&. If a sailor travel half-way around the world, how will his time eompare 
with that of the place of starting ? If he go around the world to his starting 
place, will he have gained or lost time? How muck *h : 

9%. The difference of time between two plac 2 minntes, 40 seconds: 
what is the difference in longitude ? 

10. What is the interest on $35.49 for 1 month and lays, at 75 per cent? 

(rammar.— 1. Write a sentence containing a personal, : “bilan and a 
demonstrative pronoun, and give the grammatical construction of each in the 
sentence. 

2. Why do not intransitive verbs take the passive voice : 

3. What difference in meaning is expressed by the two sentences, ** I shall 
go” and ‘*I will go”? Also, ‘* He shall go” and * He will go”? 

4. What modifications or limitations of the meaning of verbs are expressed 
by inflection ? 

5. State resemblences and differences between proper and common nouns 

6, Analyze the following: ‘* Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
and he but naked, though “locked up in steel, whose conscience with injustice 
is corrupted.” 

7. Parse ** thrice,” ‘* that,” ‘* just.” ‘* but,” and ** with,” in the above 
tence. 

8. Correct the following, and give reasons: ‘* The Book of Psalms were 
written by Davi id.” ‘* Either you or I are ip the way.” ‘* Wild horses are 
aught with a lasso or a noose.” ** Which one of that group of men is the 
taller?” ‘The ends of a a divine and human legislation are very different.” 

9. Punctuate the following: ‘* As the tear st: ole down from his half-shut eye 

n’t smoke said the child how it makes you ery.” 
Vrite a simple, a complex, and a compound sentence, and state 
subject and predicate of each. 


the com- 


EGISLATIVE. — The late Legislature passed an act amending the act of 1565, 
that persons living outside of incorporated towns or cities 


so as to provide 
may send their children te the schools of incorporated towns and cities by the 


payment of tnition, and not have their property subjected to taxation fo: 


school br s in such cities or towns as provided by the old law. Another 
new act so amends the law of 1865 as to provide that when a person proceeds 


to eut and remove timber that grows upon any Congressional school iands so 


as to dex 
+ 


power to commence and maintain suit to restrain and enjoin the 
1} 
i ‘ 


‘rease the value of the lands, the trustee of the township may 


Another provides for the re-organization of schoo 


ro the common council in June of each year, inste 


such timber. 

their election 

as heretofore. 
OrrictaL.— In reply toa County Superintendent who inquires 

who are absent for a day becanse of sickness should be paid for that d 

Smart answers that if they are employed by the day they should not, 

otherwise. a liberal construction should be placed on the law, and the teacher 

that when, by reason of sickness or the destruction of the school 


in 
nth 


paid, Also 
it nade up by a month 


building, a month of school time is lost, it should be 


‘ 
more school during the next year......In reply to a letter from T. L. Am- 
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strong. of Sharpsville, the Superintende: tes that fiz 

lation of the laws of the State must be paid to the county treasnre: go it 
the permanent school fund: while fines assessed for the violation of town or- 
dinances are used for whatever purposes the town authorities may designate. 
..++--Attorney-General Buskirk has decided that under the recent law wholly 
new boards of school trustees must be elected in June. and that the old } 

hold over until their successors are elected and qualified 

his opinion that the money obtained in each county for 
eating liquors should be added i by the respective ¢ 


f revenue for tuition apportioned by the department of 1 


each connty and distributed to the varions schoo! corporations withi: 


SUPERINTENDENTS Merrtinc.— A State Convention « 
of Schools was held in Indianapolis April 7-'. The foile 
ing and nomenclature of the schools in the cities of th 
adopted: A school year shall consist of forty weeks of atten 
of the entire course, including the High School, shall i t 
instruction given during the fi irst eight years shall be calles elementary in- 
struction; that of the last four years, secondary instruction. ‘Lhe schools in 
which elementary instruction is given shall be called District Schools. Those 
in which secondary instruction is given shali be called High Schools. The 
district schools shall consist of two oe which shall be named res- 
pectively primary department and grammar department. Th mary depart- 
ment shall include the work of the first four years, and the grammar depart- 
ment that of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years. tte 5 in these 
departments shall be called first year, 
and in the High Schools they shall be named 
grade being called first year, and the highesi fourth year. 


Tur Urrrr Scuoots.— A me F the Trust 
was held in Lafayette on the t. The snbjec 
women next fall was discussed —it is thoneht favorably. 
Mr. Purdue, the benefactor of the University, with the pr 
e made, 
the Trustees of the State Normal School at Terre 


ized by electing B&rnabas C. Hobbs president. at 


altogether cordial, and some changes may | 


The time was principally spent in a discussion 
the institution, especially the disposition of the $10,000 
lature to enlarge its facilities......The Northern Indiana } 
at its late session at Elkhart, set measures on foot to 
lege with $100,000, Subscriptions for the purpose will he sellalitscs Abou 
550 students are enrolled at the Northern Indiana Normal School, in Vaipa- 
raiso......The Spiceland Academy re-opened for the spring term ‘with most 
flattering prospects,” says a correspondent. An enrollment of 51) for the 
year is expected. 

Tur Common Scxoons.— Supt. Barns writes from De Kalb county: ‘Our 
winter schools have now all closed. Never were so prosperous as during the 
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past winter. Teachers, parents, and all seemed to realize that there was a 
‘chiel amang them takin’ notes.’ Our ‘hard schools’ are nearly wiped out, 
our weak ones are gaining strength, and a general revival is felt everywhere. 
And now comes the late deceased Legislature and extracts the spinal column 
from our school system, and lets us and ‘t collapse together. I wish I could 
obtain a vote of the people of this county on the Superintendency.”...... Supt. 
Crane, of Lagrange county, publishes an interesting report, in which we find 
these items: ‘‘There have been 116 schools in operation in this county this 
winter, and I have visited all of them but one. I think I may safely say that 
since I visited them four years ago, they have increased in efficiency at least 
75 per cent. The regular attendance is larger in ratio to the number enrolled, 
the school houses are in a better condition, and the new ones that are being 
constructed are better furnished, better arranged, and more convenient. . . . 
Only one school fizzled out; several others fizzled until they were out, howev- 
er, which, so far as the good of the school was concerned, was not much bet- 
WOH" sccess An order has been issued that all the children in the Indianapolis 
schools should be vaccinated. The children of the poor fairly swarmed around 
) the public dispensary, and one doctor vaccinated 125 in one day. The order 
created considerable excitement, and one or two little ones fainted under the 
ordeal A normal department has been added to the Logansport schools, 
and placed in charge of Miss Fannie C. Kimber and another graduate of the 
Oswego Training School. Four rooms are devoted to practice by pupil-teach- 
ers, of whom there are eight......The teacher of the colored school in Logans- 
port, formerly a professor in Smithson College, has been having trouble for 
some time past with certain unruly scholars. Finally he resolved to straight- 
en them out, and attempted to punish one of them. He resisted and was 
joined by others, and the parents of these children presently took a hand in 
the melee, and the teacher was forced to beat a retreat A Mishawaka cor- 
respondent of the Laporte Chronicle says: ‘‘Some of our teachers visited your 
schools last Monday and came home quite ‘enthused.’ They say that the La- 
porte schools are splendid. I congratulate you on being a community capable 
of sustaining (and paying well for) schools of a high standard. It is more 
than somé communities which I wot of are up to yet. There is no surer in- 
tellectual measure of a town than the status of its schools.”’......Supt. Ewing's 
“ report of the South Bend public schools for April shows a total enrollment of 
1,196; cases of tardiness, 94; of truancy, 5; neither absent nor tardy since 
beginning of term, 107; visitors, 1,356. First prize chromo for punctuality 
and attendance to Miss Stewart’s grammar school; second to Miss Spencer's 
upper int.; third, Miss Sperry’s lower int.; fourth, Miss Allman’s primary. 
A class of five was graduated from the high school on the 23d ult., in the pres- 
ence of a crowded and highly interested audience. Each member of the class 
was presented with a copy of Mathews’s ‘‘Getting on in the World.” The 
¢ School Board has resolved upon nine months of school next year......The pri- 
mary department of the Elkhart schools, in charge of Mrs. Stevens, became 
so overcrowded that the trustees decided to fit up another room and hire an- 
other teacher. The total enrollment of Mrs. Stevens’s room was 156 
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School Journal has the following interesting note: ‘* Huntington is also the 
only town in the State, so far as we are informed, that has a truant law. The 
City Marshal is authorized to arrest any boy found on the street during school 
hours. It has had a salutary effect on that class of boys most in need of it. 
The Superintendent says, ‘our per cent of attendance has at no time fallen 
below 95.’”’ The public schools of Westville, in charge of Prof. Jones 
Bronson, have closed a thoroughly successful year. The closing exercises 
were largely attended, and aroused unusual interest. County Superintendent 
O’Brien was present, and passed high encomiums upon the school. A corres- 
pondent of the Laporte Chronicle says: ‘‘Prof. Bronson is truly a man of no 
small attainment. He not only won the warm affection of bis students, but 
he instilled a desire into each of their minds to work, which it is hoped they 
will carry with them. It is hoped by many that we will be able to have nine 
months’ school next year, and we know nothing would piease the patrons bet- 
ter than to have Prof. Bronson retain the principalship.” 

Prrsonan.— The American Educational Monthly for April contains the fol-— 
lowing sketch of our new State Superintendent : 

‘*Hon. James H. Smart, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana, 
was born in Centre Harbor, N. H., June 20th, 1841. He was educated in 
New Hampshire, mainly by private tutors. His father, Wm. H. Smart, M.D., 
now living in Concord, was formerly a prominent teacher, and it was from 
him that the subject of this sketch received his earlier instruction. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A.M. from Indiana State University in 1870, 
and from Dartmouth College in 1874. He taught in New Hampshire from 
1859 to ’62, and was appointed one of the editors of the New Hampshire Jowr- 
nal of Education, in 1860. He removed to Toledo, Ohio, in the spring of 1863, 
and taught in the city schools two and a-half years. He was elected Superin- 
tendent of City Schools of Fort Wayne, Ind., in June, 1865, which position 
he held when elected State Superintendent. Mr. Smart has been a member 
of the State Board of Education since he has been in the State, and was elect- 
ed President of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association in 1872. In politics 
he is a Democrat. He was elected for two years from March 15th, 1875.” 


Supt. A. M. Gow, of Evansville, is one of the appointees of President 
Grant on the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy at Annapolis for the 
present year The Elkhart Daily Observer, in its notices of the late meeting 
of the Methodist Conference in that city, has this: ‘‘Prof. Earp, one of the 
candidates for deacon’s orders, teaches at Asbury University, and speaks, in 
addition to his mother tongue, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Sanscrit.”...... Prof. H. B. Brown, Principal of 
the Normal School at Valparaiso, has taken to himself a better half......Supt. 
Thos. McDonald, of Marshall county, whose painful ailments were mentioned 
in our last number, died on the 26th ult., aged 67 years. He was'much re- 
gretted by his fellow-citizens. Prof. W. C. Bailey was appointed to the office. 

A correspondent of the Indianapolis Herald ably defends Supt. Wilson, of 
Cass county, against the aspersions of another Logansport writer. He says: 
“A man can not be found who is more congenial among all grades of res- 
pectable society, and who could have done more to advance the school inter- 
ests of Cass county. Raised, as he was upon a farm, the honest delver of the 
soil is never more at home than when in his company.”...... A Fort Wayne pa- 
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per says ii appears to be settled that Dr. J. S. Irwin is to succeed Prof. Smart 
as Superintendent of the publ ic schools of that city, and adds: ** No better 
selection of a gentleman and competent person to fill the office could be made.” 
...-.eMiss Marietta Haworth, of Liberty, Union Co., author of the popular 
system of penmanship, is teaching a three-weeks’ term through the Crawfords- 
ville public schools. Her books are meeting with a rapid sale, and her system 
promises to be a great success......Supt. Ewing, of the South Bend schools, 
received handsome presents from tke pupils of several of his departments, at 
the close of the school year. Principal Wilcox, of the high school, at the 
graduating exercises, received an elegant copy of Abbott’s ‘‘ Frederick the 
Grreat,” from the parents of one of the graduates......Prof. Otto Klopsch, late 
of the Michigan City schools, has vacated his position, and gone into the 
hardware business... ....Prof. Bronson, late of the Westville schools, has re- 
turned to his home in Buchanan, Mich., after a highly successful, though too 
brief, pares year......Prof. O. Steward, after closing his year at Lowell, Lake 
Co., is visiting the old home of his wife in Austinburg, O. A Plymouth pa- 
per says of him: *:Mr. Steward has the highest reputation as a scholar and 
teacher, and will not be long without employment somewhere. If the Loweil 
people mean to keep him they will have to use due diligence, or better chances 
will appear elsewhere.”...... Mr. David Keyt, formerly in charge of the public 
schools of Fowler, Benton Co., died recently in Ohio......Mr. W. S. Gandy 
and his assistant, Miss Ella Mathews, both go from Swan to the schools of 
Churubusco, Noble Co., after a highly successful term at the former place 
Miss Alice White has resigned her place in the Elkhart schools, and gone te 
accept a better one in California. Miss Mary Henkel, of Goshen, takes her 
school......Miss Ella Percival, also of the Elkhart schools, has resigned to get 
married, we hear; and Miss Aggie Schutt has gone from the South Bend 
schools to take her place Miss Ida Slaughter, of the Elkhart high school, 
has taken a country school for a term; also Mrs. Wilklow and Miss Esse 
Bissell, of the class lately graduated at South Bend, and Miss Laura Studeba- 
ker, Miss Nettie Johnson, Miss Ada Farnam, and Miss Mary Durant, of the 
South Bend high school......Miss M. McCalla is to be Superintendent of th 
en schools, with Mr. Beck as assistant......Miss Ida Ellsworth, of 

South Bend, is a pupil in the Normal School at Englewood, IIl., and spelled 
the whole school down lately, in a three-hours’ match. 


MisceLtianrovus.—A writer for the Mew England Journal of Education in- 
e J ] 


cludes the following paragraph among her illustrations : 
**Indiana recently ruled the colored children out of its schools. What 


wonder, when we find in bills before this very select legislative body words 

spelled as follows: Fucks, malpheasance, gilty, nowlidye, Justiss, wheras, ant 

emerging), oY hear in a discussion upon education such expressions as, ‘I hav 

y: them rules is wrong,” ete.? Would it not be well to turn the whole body 

10W in extra session) into a grand spelling school, and give them the new 
Civil Rights bill for a lesson both in orthography and humanity ?” 

pt. Paris and Prof. Ault will begin a Normal Institute in Winchesta 

T continue it six weeks. Lectures on organization, management, 


vill 7 . leading fe eye Supt. Crane, of Lagrange count 
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has the following in cne of his lately published reports: ‘Lost! Lost!! 
Fourteen mouths and ten days of valuable time. No reward is of- 
fered, for they are lost forever. This time was lost by tardiness in the month 
of January, by the 4,817 school children of Lagrange county, as computed 
from the reports of about one hundred teachers.”......At one of the recent ex- 
aminations of Supt. Menry, of Elkhart county. only about half the candidates 
succeeded in passing...... Supt. O’Brien, of Laporte, received a letter which 
was addressed thus: ** Mr. james Obrine Speritent of Cools laport P o laport 
Co indana St.” The **comite” of the high school in Lima, Lagrange Co., 
will spell against this Trustee. The following is their announcement in the | 
Standard: **A spelon-skul, under the awspises of the lades of the Lima Hie 
Skul, wil be hadde at the skul-house in Lima on Wenzda next, Aperile 21. 
Awl are invyted to atend. Tenn sense wil bee charged at the door, toe help 
pa fur our awergun, and awlsow Shaakspeer's complet works will bea given 
the baws spelur. By awdur of the Comite.” The inception of the public 
spelling-matches is now claimed for a church-fair in Greensburg, Decatur 
county, and the original idea for Ex-Goyv. Will Cumback, of that place...... 
Prof. James G. May, of Salem, Washington county, is understood to be pre- 
paring a book that will contain brief biographical sketches of all the pupils 
who have been under his charge during his experience as an instructor, run- 
ning about half a century......Congressman Baker, of the Goshen district, ad- 
vertises a competitive examination for appointment to the Naval Academy, to 
be at Goshen, May 13. Examination in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, and English grammer. 
OTHER STATES. 

The meeting of the American Social Science Association in Detroit, during 
the second week in May, will have special importance to the profession, in 
the Conference upon School Hygiene, in the Department of Health, to which 
many eminent educators have been invited. The evening of Tuesday, May 
11, will be oceupied with a report from the Secretary of the Department, ex- 
plaining the methods in which the subject has been approached, and the plans 
now on foot for further investigations; and with a regular pape, probably 
on **School Gymnastics,” by Dr. Jas. J. Putnam, of Boston. Wednesday, 
about two hours will be filled by the reading and discussion of a paper on 
“TInjurious Effect of School Life upon the Nervous System,” by Dr. D. F. 
Lincoln, of Boston; two hours or more to the consideration of the project of 
a law establishing the office of Medical Inspector of Public Schools; an hour 
to methods of scientific inspection of en school areas or districts: about 
an honr and a half to the effects of school life upon the eves of children, to 
which Dr. C. R. Agnew, of New York, will contribute statistics: and some 
time to architectural plans fer schools— perhaps also to school desks and the 
heating and ventilation of schools. The discussion of these topies by the very 
able men who attend this meeting will certainly be of creat value ; and we 


Inea- 


hope to present some report of it in our next 


tion was enacted by the late Legislatnre in Maine, but ne penalty is attached 
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for neglect. Compulsion failed before the Legislatures of Wisconsin, Ohio, 
and Illinois, but the bill making women eligible to school offices passed the for- 
mer Legislature by a small majority. The appropriation for teachers’ insti- 
tutes was abolished in Maine Vigorous attempts are being made in New 
York city and at a few other points in the State to enforce the compulsory 

The Board of Education of San Francisco has declared that the Lord’s 
Prayer is sectarian and partisan,’ and has refused to allow it to be read in the 
schools......Father Walker, a Romish priest, is reported by the N. Y. Herald 
as saying, in his pulpit, that he would as soon administer the Holy Sacrament 
to a dog as to a parent who sends his children to the public schools, and the 
Roman Catholic Tablet says: ‘‘Itjis only what has been said by the Bishops 
all over the world, over and over again, in their pastorals. And we heartily 
endorse it.”....../ A wealthy old merchant of New York has given a million and 
signed a will giving nearly four millions more, to found a great College of 
Music in New York city The Boston school fathers have decided in favor 
of having sewing taught to the girls of the lower classes in}the grammar 
schools...... The school children of Chicago propose to raise $50,000 for schol- 
arship at the University, to be filled by the best scholars who graduate from 
the Chicago high school Governor Gaston, of Massachusetts, says that art 
education has added largely to the industries of that State Corporal pun- 
ishment is to be inflicted in the public schools of Baltimore, hereafter, only 
when absolutely necessary, and by, or in presence of, the principal. 


FOREIGN. 

‘The conflict between the Spanish government and the University at Madrid, 
in regard to the educational question, is growing threatening, and may cause 
the fall of the ministry. A number of the professors have been exiled. Sen- 
ator Castelar has resigned his professorship at the University, in consequence 
of the action of the government in re-establishing in schools and colleges the 
exclusive use of the text-books and prospectuses prescribed during Queen Isa- 
bella’s time, and otherwise changing the manner of public instruction 
English language is fast girdling the world. It is thoroughly taught in the 
public schodls of Germany and France, and in Italy it is read, spoken, and 
written Spelling-schools are not likely to prevail in Italy. Nineteen mil- 
lions of the twenty-six millions of population can neither read nor write 
In the St. Petersburg Medical School there are 240 female students, who are 
instructed in the same rooms and by the same professors as the men—only 
at different hours. To this institution a training school for nurses is attached, 
the expenses of which are defrayed by the Empress Birds in Germany 
have been taken under government care. The Minister of Public Instruction 
has desired all school teachers to interest their pupils in the protection of use- 
ful birds The German Emperor has presented to the public library at 
Geneva, in Switzerland, a splendidly bound copy of the works of Frederick 
the Great, in thirty-three volumes. The edition is that published by the Pras- 
sian Government, which is not on sale to the public. 





